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prehensive sense, I will merely ask your attention to the fol- 
lowing short quotations. Lawrence observes, in his Lectures 
on Man, " It is only of late years, and principally through 
the labours of Blumenbach, that the natural history of man 
has begun to receive its due share of attention, and I have no 
hesitation in asserting, that, whether we regard the intrinsic 
importa,nce of the questions that arise, and their relation to 
the affinities, migrations, and history of nations, or advert 
merely to the pleasure of the research, no subject will be 
found more worthy of minute investigation." 

It is of the greatest importance, in a philosophical point of 
view, to obtain much more extensive information than we now 
possess of the physical and moral characters. A great num- 
ber of curious problems in physiology, illustrative of the his- 
tory of species, and the laws of their propagation, remain as 
yet imperfectly solved. The psychology of these races has 
been but little studied in an enlightened manner, and yet 
this is wanting, in order to complete the history of human 
nature, and the philosophy of the human mind ! How can 
this be obtained, when so many tribes shall have become ex- 
tinct, and their thoughts shall have perished with them 1 



ON THE PHYSICAL CHARACTERS OF THE ESQUIMAUX. 

By RICHARD KING, M.D. 

Of the circumpolar family, the Esquimaux branch is the 
most remarkable, owing to the vast extent of country over 
which it is spread. This race of fishermen inhabit the whole 
of the northern coast of North America, and as far as Prince 
William's Sound in the Pacific, and the coast of Labrador in 
the Atlantic, their western boundary being St Lawrence 
Island, and their eastern Greenland. Although, for a con- 
siderable period, Labrador has been the most southern limit 
of the Esquimaux, in the direction of the Atlantic, it would 
appear that, in early times, their migration extended further 
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south, including the occupation, as a summer residence, of 
the Island of Newfoundland. The Abbe Raynal expressly 
states, " that no savages have ever been seen on that island, 
except some Esquimaux from the continent in the hunting 
season," an opinion I had formed, before this passage in the 
Abb6 Raynal's work came under my observation, from a care- 
ful study of the narratives of the early travellers in search of a 
north-west passage. " Sebastian Cabot," writes Purchas, 
" brought to England three savages taken in Newfoundland,* 
who were clothed in beast's skins, and did eat raw flesh, 
and, in their demeanour, like to brute beasts, whom the king 
kept a time after ; of the which, upon two years after, T saw 
two apparelled, after the manner of Englishmen, in West- 
minster Palace, which, at that time, I could not discover from 
Englishmen till I learned what they were ; but, as for speech, 
I heard none of them utter one word." The account given by 
Whitbourne of the natives of Newfoundland,! is in accordance 
with the known habits of the Esquimaux, but has no refer- 
ence to the Red man of America. Whitbourne has thus ex- 
pressed himself : — " The naturall inhabitants of the country, 
as they are but few in number, so are they something rude 
and savage ; having neither knowledge of God, nor living 
under any kind of civill government. They live altogether 
in the north and west part of the country, which is seldom 
frequented by the English. But the French and Biscay- 
ans, who resort thither for the whale-fishery, and also for 
the cod fish, report them to be an ingenious and tractable 
people (being well used). They are ready to assist them, with 
great labour and patience, in the killing, cutting, and boyling 
of whale, and making the traine oyle, without expectation 
of other reward, than a little bread or some such small hire." 
Lieutenant Roger Curtis, in a paper addressed to the Royal 
Society,! informs us that the Esquimaux were settled at diife- 
rent places upon the sea-coast down to the river St John's ; 
but for many years past, whether owing to the quarrels with 
the mountaineers, or the encroachments of the Europeans, 
they have taken up their residence far to the north. O'Reilly 

* 1497. t 1612. } 1773. 
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has made the same remark,* probably a quotation from Lieut. 
Roger Curtis. Thorsin, the Icelander, describes the people of 
Winlandf as of low stature, having boats covered with leather. 
Now, it has been contended, and very ably, that Winland was 
south of the Gulph of St Lawrence ; and since we have been 
able to trace the Esquimaux thus far, it is by no means im- 
probable that they took advantage of the mighty St Lawrence 
and penetrated inland ; for near the Falls of Niagara have been 
discovered numerous tumuli, attributed by the Red man, who 
does not adopt this mode of sepulture, to an extinct race that 
inhabited the country before him. Dr Hodgkin, with his usual 
intelligence and research, examined a skull exhumed from 
one of theise tumuli, and pointed out its strong resemblance to 
the skull of a known Esquimaux. A cast of the former and 
the original of the latter, is to be seen in the Museum of Guy's 
Hospital, arranged by Dr Hodgkin, a museum deservedly the 
pride of this country and the admiration of foreigners. 

Of that all-important branch of science — statistics, in rela- 
tion to the Esquimaux, our knowledge is but slight. The popula- 
tion of the north-west coast of America, from Prince William's 
Sound to Point Barrow, was estimated, in 1822, at 1200 ; of 
Regent's Inlet, in 1830, at 160 ; of Melville Peninsula, in 
1823, at 219 ; and of Labrador, in 1773, at 1623. It appears 
evident then as far as our information extends that the north- 
west corner 5f America, Labrador, and Greenland, are better 
inhabited than the American boundary of the Polar Sea, and 
that the population gradually increases in the direction from 
east to west, except in the neighbourhood of the Mackenzie, 
where perhaps from the resources of the country, compared 
with any other given area, it is most abundantly peopled. 

The Esquimaux all speak radically the same language, and 
even where there exit dialectrical differences, they are so 
slight, that a native, whether he is located on the shores of 
the Pacific or of the Atlantic, is able to make himself under- 
stoos throughout all the various and widely spread commu- 
nities. 

The author of " Researches into the Physical History of 

* 1818. t 10th century. 
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Mankind"* has made no allusion to the form of the skull of the 
Esquimaux in his first edition ; but in that of 1826, there is a 
description agreeing with a skull which be has figured, and which 
figure and description appear in his recent work, entitled the 
" Natural History of Man." The letter-press runs as follows : 
" The face is of a lozenge shape, rising like one of the faces of a 
pyramid almost to a point," — and so it is represented. But a 
comparison with four skulls figured in Blumenbach's Decades, 
four in Morton's Crania Americana, one in the collection of the 
Hunterian Museum of the Royal College of Surgeons, one in the 
Museum of Guy's Hospital, and twelve in the possession of the 
phrenologist Deville, entirely contradicts Dr Prichard's re- 
marks. It is true that O'Reilly has given a similar description to 
that of Dr Prichard.")" " The forehead," in the opinion of that 
traveller, in allusion to the Esquimaux of the island of Disco, 
" and the side of the head above the temples are greatly de- 
pressed ; the crown is elevated considerably ; and the back of 
the head is depressed as the forehead. The smaller end of a 
hen's egg presents a familiar resemblance to their cranium.** 
But after inspecting fourteen skulls, and representations of 
eight more, I am led to believe that O'Reilly and Dr Prichard 
have been describing the same skull, which owes its peculiarity 
to some accidental cause ; and since O'Reilly wTote in 1818, 
and Dr Prichard in 1826, it is probable that the Doctor sought 
for, and obtained, the skull which O'Reilly has described. 
However this may be, it is certain that the skull figured by 
Dr Prichard cannot be taken as a type of this Arctic family. 
It would be as incorrect, with the materials before us, to agree 
with Dr Prichard, as, with our knowledge of the custom of ar- 
tificially modifying the form of the head practised by the na- 
tives of North-western America, to fall in with the views of 
Professor Tiedemann, and Mr Pentland, that the skulls found 
in the ancient graves, called huacas, in the great alpine valley 
of Titicaca, were moulded so by nature. The Esquimaux, in 
my opinion, strongly exemplify the broad-faced and mode- 
rately-vaulted character of the skull classified as Mongolian. 
The most striking characteristic is the outward projection of 

• Dr Prichard. 

t O'Beilly's Greenland, and the North-West Passage, p, 62. 
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the cheek bones, which, turning backwards, meet a corres- 
ponding projection of the temporal bone, forming with it a 
large rounded sweep. The upper part of the face is remarka- 
bly flat, and the nasal bones are nearly on a plane with the 
cheek bones. 

As we find the skull, so do the features correspond. The 
face is round and full, and the nose is apparently sunk, owing 
to the prominences of the cheeks, which sometimes exists to 
such a degree, that a ruler placed across them will leave the 
nose untouched.* Besides, there are peculiarities regarding 
the eyes which do not depend upon the skeleton head. They 
are small, and placed obliquely within the orbits, the inner 
part being depressed, while the outer part is proportionably 
raised ; and Mr Edwards, the surgeon to Sir Edward Parry's 
second expedition, has pointed out a peculiarity common to 
many individuals of Melville Peninsula, consisting in the inner 
comer of the eye being covered by a duplication of the adja- 
cent loose sldn. This fold is lightly stretched over the edges 
of the eye-lids, covering the carunculus lachtymalis, which in 
Europeans is exposed, and forms, as it were, a third lid of a 
crescentic shape. This singularity was ascertained to be very 
remarkable in childhood, less so toward the adult age, and 
then frequently disappearing altogether, the proportion in 
which it existed in grown up persons being small compared 
with that observed among the young. Although these are the 
general features, they differ with individuals as is in all other 
nations ; yet, like the Jews, they have, even when their counter 
nances are shaped like Europeans, an expression altogether 
peculiar.! Oval faces and high Roman noses are occasionally 
to be met with, and when this is the case with both parents, 
the children always resemble them. 

Notwithstanding the general features of the Esquimaux do 
not convey the general idea of beauty according to the Euro- 
pean standard, still they have found more or less favour in the 
eyes of every traveller who has visited them. Captain Cook 
thought few were of the handsome sort, though their counte- 
nances commonly indicated a considerable share of vivacity, 

• Lyon. t IWd, 
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good nature, and frankness, and that some of the women had 
agreeable and delicate features. Sir John Franklin and Dr 
Richardson considered the young women and children hand- 
some, some of them having a considerable share of beauty, and 
one in particular, who would have been deemed pretty even in 
Europe ; and, like our own belles, they spared no pains to shew 
themselves off to advantage. Sir Edward Parry makes the 
same observations of the natives of the river Clyde, and of 
Melville Peninsula, and then adds, that " one of the prettiest 
women of the latter people had a face more oval than that of 
Esquimaux in general, very pretty eyes and mouth, teeth re- 
markably white and regular, and possessing in her carriage 
and manners a degree of natural gracefulness which could not 
be hid even under 'the disguise of an Esquimaux woman''8 
dress." Two young men, about twenty years of age, and stand- 
ing five feet seven inches, were both " handsome and prepos- 
sessing, and their limbs well formed and muscular ; qualities 
which, combined with their activity and manliness, rendered 
them, to speak like a naturalist, perhaps as fine specimens of 
the human race as almost any country could produce. A man 
named T6a, his brother, his wife, and two daughters had good 
Roman noses, and one of the latter was an extremely pretty 
yoimg woman." The natives of Prince William's Sound are 
described as having generally broad flat faces, small eyes, and 
white and regular teeth, though there is considerable variety in 
this respect. Those of Kotzebue's Sound have forbidding 
countenances, and an expression of wantonness, but not of stu- 
pidity, their features being characterized by small eyes and very 
high cheek-bones ;* while, according to Captain Beechy, they are 
a good looking race, although, at a comparatively early age, they 
(the women in particidar) soon lose their comeliness, and old 
age is attended with a haggard and care-worn appearance, 
rendered moi-e unbecoming by sore eyes, and by teeth worn to 
the gums by frequent mastication of hard substances. The 
same state of the teeth has been observed in the aged of all 
he difierent communities. The natives of Mackenzie River. 
Sir John Franklin's western limit, were found to have the 
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cheek-bones less projecting than usual, but " having the small 
eyes and broad nose which ever distinguish that people."* Of 
the natives of Regent's Inlet, Sir John Ross expresses an opi- 
nion that the females were certainly not beautiful, but their 
features were mild, and their cheeks, like those of the men, 
ruddy, and one girl of thirteen years of age was considered to 
have a pretty face. Lieutenant Roger Curtis considered the 
natives of Labrador as, "in general, not very disagreeably 
featured, though there were some among them who were ex- 
tremely ugly. They were flat visaged, and had short noses." 

In complexion, Sir Edward Parryt considers the Esquimaux 
not darker than the Portuguese, and such parts of the body as 
are constantly covered, not to fall short in fairness to the ge- 
nerality of the inhabitants of the Mediterranean, a very fine 
healthy blush tinges the cheeks of females and young children, 
and frequently they have complexions nearly as fair as that of 
Europeans ; but the men are more inclined to be sallow. Sir 
Martin Frobisher states, " their colour is not much unlike the 
8un-bumt countryman.'' The natives of St Lawrence Island 
are somewhat fairer, and at Prince William's Sound " the 
complexion of some of the women and of the children is white, 
but without any mixture of red."J 

The beard is scanty, but few instances occurring of the chin 
being entirely covered. The moustaches are more thick. 
The hair is straight, coarse, and of a raven black, but it has, 
for a few years during infancy, a shade of brown. On their 
bodies there is but little hair ; in fact, some are totally desti- 
tute of it ;§ and at St Lawrence Island there is a deficiency 
even of beard.l| The hair becomes blanched in persons ad- 
vanced in years, which was common at Regent's Inlet ; while 
at Herschel Island, to the westward of the Mackenzie River, 
an old woman, whose hair was silvered with age, was a con- 
spicuous object.lT A solitary case of bald head is recorded in 
a native of Regent's Inlet, aged fifty-six years.** 

The Esquimaux are of a robust make and healthy appear- 
ance, with small hands and feet, well turned at the ankles, 

• Sir John Franklin. t Also Lyon, Hearne, Curtis. J Captain Cook. 
§ Cook, Curtis, Parry, Lyon. || Beechy. ^ Franklin. •• Ross. 
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and without blemishes, and their gait is erect and free.* The 
neck and shoulders of the women are generally in good, 
though large, proportion, and the arm and wrist are some- 
times handsome. Though not inclined to corpulence, they 
are generally plump, flesh loose, and without firmness ; and 
even in the young and strong men, the muscles are but ill- 
defined ; and though, when dressed, they appear a stout weU- 
set people, their figures, when uncovered, are rather weak 
than otherwise.t We are naturally led to believe, therefore, 
that their bodily strength is not great, which was the conclu- 
sion Captain Lyon arrived at, after matching some of his men 
with Esquimaux, of equal sizes, to lift weights, when it in- 
variably happened that burthens which were raised with 
facility by the British, could scarcely be lifted by the natives. 
Sir Edward Parry is of opinion that the two races are equal, 
and Crantz, that the Esquimaux of Greenland far surpass us. 
Crantz states, " that a man that hath eat nothing for three 
days, at least nothing but sea-grass, can manage his caiak in 
the most furious waves ; and the women will carry whole a 
rein-deer the space of four leagues, or a piece of timber 
or stone near double the weight of what an European could 
lift." As the Esquimaux of Greenland practise athletic 
games, there can be no doubt that they are a strong people ; 
but Crantz has most assuredly overrated them. I am inclined 
to believe, from my own observations, that the Esquimaux 
equal in strength the generality of Europeans. The subject, 
however, has not been sufficiently investigated to justify a 
conclusion. 

Stature is another point that requires attention; the va- 
rious travellers having written in general terms. These are, 
nevertheless, sufficient data to affi)rd an average. The tallest 
man of Kotzebue's Sound, seen by Beechy, was 5 feet 9 inches, 
and the average of all the tribes he had seen, from Kotze- 
bue's Sound to Point Barrow, including St Lawrence Island, 
5 feet 7i inches ; of the inhabitants of Boothia Gulf, the 
range of the men was from 5 feet 3| in. to 5 ft. 10 in., 



* Cook, Kotzebue, Franklin, Hudson, Frobisher, Curtis. 
t Hearne, Lyon. 
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the average being 5 ft. 6^ in. ; and that of the women from 
4 ft. 9i in. to 5 ft. 5^ in., the average being 5 ft. 1| in. Of 
the natives of the River Clyde, the range of the men was 
from 5 ft. 4J in. to 5 ft. 6 in. ; and that of the women from 4 ft. 
10 in. to 4 ft. 11 in. Of twenty individuals of each sex of 
Melville Peninsula, the range of the men was from 4 ft. 11 in. 
to 5 ft. 10 in. ; the average being 5 ft. 5J in., and that of the 
women from 4 ft. 8| in. to 5 ft. 3^ in. ; the average being 5 ft. 
0^ in. Of the natives of the Savages Island, Lieut. Edward 
Chappel considers a fan: average standard might determine 
their height to be between 5 ft. 5 in. and 5 ft. 8 in. The 
average height of the men, therefore, is 5 ft. 6 in., and that of 
the women 5 ft. 1 in. ; and the people evidently increase in 
stature in the direction from east to west. 

The Esquimaux have various modes of arranging their hair 
according to the locality. As regards the men, some wear it 
long and allow it to hang about their heads in a slovenly man- 
ner.* Some cut it short before,t so as not to incommode their 
face, and others both before and behind ;J while at Kotzebue's 
Sound § and Schismareff Inlet, || the only part that was cut was 
a circular patch upon the crown of the head like the tonsure 
of the Roman Catholic clergy. This fashion was adopted by a 
few of the natives of Melville PeninsulalT and of the Macken- 
zie River,** while at St Lawrence Island many had that part 
shaved. tt At Southampton Island, the hair is worn in one 
large mass as large as the head of a child rolled into the form 
of a ball, and projecting from the rise of the forehead. One of 
these bundles Captain Lyon found to consist of six long strings 
of his own locks originally plaited, but then so matted with 
dirt and deers' fur as to resemble a rough hair tether. These 
extraordinary tresses were bound tightly together at their 
base and measured about 4 feet.JJ Hair is pretty universally 
worn by the Esquimaux on the upper lip and chin from 1 inch 
to 1^ inch in length, and some cultivate a little tuft between 
the chin and lower lip. 

The women of Prince William's Sound tie a small lock of 

* O'Reilly, Franklin, Parry. t Parry, Franklm, Frobisher. 

X Kotzebue, Cook, Ross, Beechy. § Beechy and Kotzebue. || Beechy. 

IT Parry. ** Franklin. tt Beechy. XX Lyon, 
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the hair on the crown, and a few club it behind after onr 
own manner, leaving the rest of the hair to hang down.* 
Those of the Mackenzie River wear it very tastefully turned 
up from behind to the top of the head, and tied by strings of 
white and blue beads, or cords of white deer-skin. It is divided 
in front, so as to form on each side a thick tail, to which are 
appended strings of beads that reach to the waist, t At Kotze- 
bue's Sound,J Boothia,§ and Melville Peninsula,|| they sepa- 
rate their hair into two equal parts, one of which hangs on 
each side of their heads and in front of their shoulders. To 
stiffen and bind these, they use a narrow strip of deer- 
skin, attached at one end to a round piece of bone 14 inches 
long, tapered to a point, and covered over with leather. This 
looks like a little whip, the handle of which is placed up and 
down the hair, and the strap wound round it in a number of 
spiral turns, making the tail, thus equipped, very much re- 
semble one of those formerly worn by our seamen. The strap 
of this article of dress, which altogether is called a togleega, 
is so made from the deer-skin as to shew, when bound round 
the hair, alternate turns of white and dark ftu-, which give it 
a very neat and ornamental appearance. On ordinary occa- 
sions, it is considered slovenly not to have the hair thus dressed, 
and the neatest of the women never visited the ships without 
it. Those who are less nice, dispose the hair into a loose 
plait on each side, or have one togleega and one plait ; and 
others, again, wholly disregarding the business of the toilette, 
merely tuck the hair in under the breast of the jackets. 

This slovenly disposal of the hair was found to be the case with 
the natives of the River Clyde,! and Hudson Straits.** The 
Esquimauxof Labrador, Hudson's Straits,tt and the GreatFish 
River, J J wear the hair parted in front into two festoons, se- 
cured by a fillet of white deer skin twined around the head, 
whilst the remainder flows gracefully over the neck and shoul- 
ders, or is tied up into a knot behind. At Southampton Island, 
the same style is adopted, but instead of using a band for the 
purpose, it is twisted into its position. The natives of Green- 

• Cook. t Franklin, Richardson. J Beechy. § Ross. 
II Parry, Lyon. H Frobisher. ** Chappell. tt King. H Lyon. 
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land braid it, and tie it up in a bunch on the top of the 
head.* 

The circular band of white reindeer fur worn usefully by 
the natives of the Great Fish River and Labrador, is occa- 
sionally used by some of the communities as a mere ornament, 
and is frequently formed of brass, either plain or serrated at 
the upper edge.t or of brass-buttons strung together.! In 
some cases, the men thus ornament themselves, which, among 
the inhabitants of Kotzebue's Sound, consists of alternate blue 
and white shells ; and at Melville Peninsula, of several strips 
of skins sewn together, alternately black and yellow. Near 
the upper edge, some hair is artfully interwoven, forming, with 
the skin, a very pretty chequer- work. Along the lower edge 
is suspended more than a hundred small teeth, principally of 
the deer, neatly fastened by small double tags of sinew, and 
forming a very appropriate fringe.§ Necklaces, bracelets, and 
ear ornaments, are seldom worn. But one instance of the 
former is on record, that of a native woman of Kotzebue's 
Sound, recorded by Captain Beechy. This necklace consisted 
of pieces of amber strung together. Bracelets and ear orna- 
ments are generally worn by the natives of Prince William's 
Sound,!! a°<i but rarely by the inhabitants of Kotzebue In- 
let.f The bracelets are formed of iron or copper ;** pieces of 
amber or shells, or beads strung together .ft The ear orna- 
ments consist of blue glass beads at Kotzebue Inlet, and at 
Prince William's Sound, of pieces of tubulose shells in small 
bunches. These people were, moreover, singular in both 
sexes, wearing ear-drops.JJ The ears were not pierced after 
our fashion, but with several holes about the outer and lower 
part of the edges. Neither Kotzebue nor Beechy have stated 
whether the same kind of perforations were adopted by the 
natives of Kotzebue's Sound. At the Great Fish River, the 
ermine skin was the favourite ear ornament ;§§ and Sir John 
Ross obtained from a native of Regent's Inlet, a small bar of 
iron ore, suspended by sinew for the same purpose. Lieutenant 

» O'Reilly, Egede. + Parry, Curtis. J Frobisher. § Parry. 

II Cook. IT Kotzebue, Beechy. ** Kotzebue, Beechy. 

ft Cook. XX Cook. §§ King. 
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Roger Curtis informs us, that at Labrador the natives load 
their heads with large strings of beads, which they fasten to 
the hair above the ears ; and Captain Lyon found the natives 
of Southampton Island adopting the same fashion ; but instead 
of beads, having at one time little bone ornaments, and at an- 
other time small irregularly shaped pieces of lead, strung al- 
ternately with square cut pieces of the claw of a bird. Al- 
though but one of the women of Kotzebue Inlet was observed 
to wear a necklace, there were several who had a mode of 
ornamenting themselves quite peculiar. They had suspended 
to their hips, under their clothes, three or four bells, and one 
even lower down, which was of the size of a dustman's bell. 
For what purposes they were placed there, was not within the 
reach of conjecture ; but " by their polished surface, and the 
manner in which they were suspended, they appeared to have 
long occupied those places. They were certainly not hung 
there for convenience, as the large one, in particular, must 
have materially incommoded them in walking."* 

Among the personal ornaments of the Esquimaux must be 
reckoned that of tattooing, which is of indispensable import- 
ance to the women. The parts of the body thus adorned are 
the face, arms, hands, thighs, occasionally the breasts, and, in 
Greenland, the feet. Tatooing is rarely practised by the 
men ; a few only of the natives of Melville Peninsula were 
thus marked on the back of the hands, considered by them as 
a souvenir of some distant or deceased person who had per- 
formed it ; and Sir John Franklin heard from one tribe, that 
another tribe were accustomed to tattoo their faces. The art 
is most abundantly practised by the women of Melville Pen- 
insula, of Regent's Inlet, and of the Great Fish River, the 
pattern being the same, though varying in the number of lines. 
The pattern consists of from three to six lines drawn hori- 
zontally across each cheek, from three to eighteen vertically 
across the chin, and from three to eight from the forehead to 
the centre of the nose (between the eyebrows), a double line 
round the neck and breast, above the shoulder, another below 
the shoulder, and a third above the elbow. Between each of 

* Beechy. 
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these which encircle the arms, and parallel to each other, there 
are ornamental devices, but without any meaning.* Between 
the Mackenzie and the Coppermine Rivers, and at St Law- 
rence Island, the women are tattoed across the cheeks only.t 
At St Lawrence Island, however, there is one peculiarity in 
the outer line, extending from the lower jaw over the temple 
and eyebrow.J Westward of the Mackenzie, five or six blue 
lines merely are drawn perpendicularly from under the lip to 
the chin ;§ and at Norton and Kotzebue Sounds, || the same 
fashion is adopted, but at the latter Sound the lines are re- 
duced to three.f Captain Cook has not stated the number 
of lines which marked the natives of Norton Sound ; he has 
only mentioned the fact of their being tattoed from the under 
lip to the chin. At Labrador and Southampton Island, in- 
stead of lines, small dots are substituted.** 

The operation of tattooing is performed about the age of 
ten, and is very expeditiously managed by passing a needle 
and thread, the latter covered with lamp-black and oil, under 
the skin according to a pattern previously marked out. Se- 
veral stitches being thus taken at once, the thumb is pressed 
upon the part, while the thread is drawn through, by wliich 
means the colouring matter is retained, and a permanent dye 
of a blue tinge imparted to the skin. It is a painful as well 
as tedious process, especially as the needles are made of strips 
of whalebone. For those parts where a needle cannot con- 
veniently be passed under the skin, the method by puncture is 
used.ft 

Although the Esquimaux men do not practise tattooing, 
many of them pierce the lower part of the face for the pur- 
pose of introducing various kinds of ornaments. From Prince 
William's Sound to the Mackenzie, this custom is universally 
adopted ; but, as far as our knowledge extends, it is confined 
within those limits. The lower lip, each corner of the mouth, 
and the septum of the nose, are the parts selected for the pur- 
pose ; but it is more generally the fashion to pierce only the 

* Parry, Ross, King. t Richardson, Beeohy, | Beechy. 
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corners of the mouth, in which are placed labrets, formed 
with a double head like a stud, either made of ivory and blue 
beads, of ivory alone, or of different kinds of stone, as steatite, 
porphyry, or greenstone.* The men of the Mackenziet, and 
the women of Chamisso Island, | in addition, pierce the sep- 
tum of the nose, through which they thrust the quill feathers 
of birds, or pieces of bone, or tubulose shells strung on stiff 
pieces of sinew. Both sexes at Prince William's Soimd thus 
pierce the septum of the nose, but prefer the lower lip to the 
cheeks, and adopt two modes. The one consists in the under 
lip being slit or cut quite through, in the direction of the 
mouth, a little below the thick part. This incision, which is 
made even in children at the breast, is often above two inches 
long, and either by its natural retraction when the wound is 
fresh, or by the repetition of some artificial management, as- 
sumes the true shape of lips, and becomes so large as to ad- 
mit of the passing of the tongue. This happened to be the 
case when the first person having this incision was seen by 
one of Captain Cook's party, who called out that the native 
had two mouths, which the immortal traveller observes it very 
much resembled. In this artificial mouth is placed a flat nar- 
row ornament, made chiefly of a solid shell or bone, cut into 
little narrow pieces like small teeth, almost down to the bone 
or thickest part, which has a small projecting portion at each 
end to support it in the divided lips, the cut part then appear- 
ing outward. The other mode is merely to perforate the 
lower lip in several places, when the ornaments consist of as 
many distinct shelly studs, whose points are pushed through 
the perforation ; the heads appear within the lip, as another 
row of teeth immediately under their own. Attached to the 
studs from below are svispended small strings of beads which 
hang down to the point of the chin. These are not removed 
so easily as the lip ornaments, which are at pleasure displaced 
and replaced with the tongue. The Esquimaux of the Mac- 
kenzie valued the labrets so highly, as to decline parting with 
them ;§ while those of Prmce William's and Kotzebue's 
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Sound gave them freely,* regardless of the inconvenience of 
the saliva that flowed through the badly cicatrized orifice 
over the chin, but rather laughed when one revolted at the 
sight, and delighted in thrusting the tongue through the 
opening, at the same time, that they winked the eyes. Nor 
are they particular what they substitute for the labrets. One 
man, we are informed by Captain Cook, appeared before him 
with two iron nails projecting from them, like prongs ; and 
another endeavoured to make a large brass button answer the 
purpose of a labrett Through the septum of the nose, awls, 
and large cod-fish hooks are thrust, and the women appro- 
priate ear-rings and thimbles as decorations to their dress, t 
The perforations are made at the age of manhood, by an in- 
cision sufficiently large to admit a quill, about half an inch 
below the comers of the mouth, which has the effect of de- 
pressing the under lip, and keeping the mouth open.§ The 
orifice is enlarged from year to year, until it reaches half an 
inch in diameter; and in more advanced years, is not unfi-e- 
quently of a much larger size. Captain Beechy obtained 
from a native of Schismareff Inlet a finely polished jade 
that was three inches in length by an inch and a half in 
width. For some time after the operation has been perform- 
ed, it is necessary to turn the cylindrical pieces of ivory 
frequently, that they may not adhere to the festering flesh. 
In time, this action becomes as habitual to them, as that of 
turning the mustaches is to a Mussulman. |{ 
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